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Tired of searching 
endlessly for the 
information yon 
need to plan 
yonr day? 

We have everything you 
need all in one place. 


om Restaurants to 
Theaters to Events, 
ccessOKC.com has it 
all and so much more! 




AccessOKC.com... 
ink to Life in OKC 




www.accessokc.com 




^y^GQ,(f WCsi the adventure of a lifetime. From the nation’s 

finest minor league baseball park to our new riverwalk canal that winds 
through the historic Bricktown district in downtown Oklahoma City, there's 
plenty to see and do. Let the natural wonders of the world surround you in our 
new IWERKS large format theater. Our nationally acclaimed zoo boasts animals 
from every corner of the globe. The National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum can transport you back to the days of the wagon train. There’s so 
much more, of course. Come to Oklahoma City and see how the west was fun. 
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Con [ribu ting editor 
Robert Henry served in 
the state legislature from 
1976 to 1986 and was 
later elected Oklahoma's 
attorney general trom 
1987 to I99L Adosc 
friend of former Speaker 
of the House Carl Albert, 
Henry — now a federal 
judge on the Tenth 
Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals — wrote this issue's 
farewell to the ''Little 
Giant from Little Dixie" 
(page 18). Aihen died in 
February 2000* 



Gene Wojciechowski, 

author of "Back on l op" 
(page 8), is considered 
one of the best college 
football sportswriiLTS in 

the country* Winner of 
four Associated Press 
Sports Editors National 
Writing awards and the 
author of six books, he is 
a senior writer for £57W.- 
77;e Magazitu and a 
frequent contributor to 
ESPN's SportsCemer* 
Wojcicchowski, a 
twenty-year veteran of 
sports reporting, lives 
outside Chicago, 
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We’re Building the 
New Phillips 


Phillips is known around the globe as 
an innovator and technology leader. 
We’re building on those strengths to 
provide value and opportunity to our 
shareholders, customers, employees and 
the communities in which we operate. 

We’re focusing on the exploration and 
production of oil and gas through 
strategic acquisitions in Alaska and 


internationally, and we’re positioning our 
other business lines for profitable growth 
through competitive joint ventures. 

With a solid financial foundation 
and a strategic vision for our future, 
we’re taking advantage of significant 
opportunities to profitably grow the new 
Phillips. That’s why we’re called 
THE PERFORMANCE COMPANY. 


www.pfiHlips66.cotti/im’estor 
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A CULTURAL CROWM JEWEL 
UNVEILS ITS NEW IDENTITY. 

The dimb to status as a world* 
class museum began the da^ we 
opened doors in 1965, Seventeen 
Western states had agreed this 
new symbol of frontier culture 
would represent them all, * The 
mission; To honor and preserve 
the heritage of the American West 
for generations to come* Across 
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three decades, a magnificent 
collection was built* Great 
traditions were established- High 
standards were set and met* 
Along the way, The Cowboy Hall 
of Fame outgrew its name. • The 
change reflects the transformation 
this institution has undergone* 
In this moment, we make history. 
And tip our ten*gallon hats in 
gratitude to Oklahoma* 
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From the Editor 


SOONER MAGIC 


ON THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON OF NOVEMBER 1 1, TWO SEARS DELIVERY 


men brought my parents their first new TV in more than rwency years. A thirty- 
rwo-inch Sony Wega» to be deposited upstairs In their newly autfitted sitting room. 
The television arrived minutes before the start of the Oklahoma Sooners and Texas 
A&M matchup, the ninth game played in an eight consecutive game winning streak* 
The game^ as many will recall, was a nail biter, the kind that releases a primal su- 
perstition in both loyalists and fair-weather watchers alike. Tor instance, where did 
I watch the last game the Sooners won? On a rinky-dink, six teen -year-old fifteen- 
inch relic in my parents* kitchen. Where did I watch this OU-Aggies game? Despite 
the picture- perfect tube upstairs, I stood in my parents' kitchen, anxiously polishing 
silver* And it worked. They won* 

In the rush of victory, how quickly we forget* The whole season was like watch- 
ing an old Hitchcock flick: stomach-turning but brilliant. Sure, we all got telephone 
calls, e-mails* even Christmas cards from friends near and far, everybody chiming, 
‘‘How Tout them Sooners?" The team put Oklahoma back on the map, and we 
gladly responded with confidence and pride, but always, always a hint of reserva- 
tion remained. For all of Bob Stoops' no-nonsense charm and evident skill, he was 
still something of a Norman neophyte. We were just glad to have won last Saturday's 
game. Tittle did we know then what we know now. 

Believe it or not, we planned to put the Sooners on the cover of this Year in Re- 
view 2000 issue, weeks before the events of January 3, 2001 . We weren't sure they 
could take Florida State, but hey, a perfect regular season and a Big 1 2 champion- 
ship demanded that kind of recognition. Fortunately for us, I had the name of a 
talented sportswritcr referred to me by a colleague at ESPN: The Magazine serzwied 
somewhere on a legal pad on my desk. 

As nine wins turned into ten, 1 called writer Gene Wojeiechowski and offered 


him the assignment. 1 FedExed him an Oklahoma Today T-shirt and some back 
issues, and the next day he e-mailed me his thoughts on Stoops. He compared 
Stoops* optimism to that of Voltaire's Candide and said that if he had been a pro- 
spective Stoops recruit, he would have signed a letter of intent immediately. By 
the way, thanks for the T-shirt. “Wojo," as we call him around the office, under- 
stood the passion of college football, and he understood Stoops. “You can count 
on one hand — if that — the number of people who picked Oklahoma to win a 
national championship at season's beginning,” he says. “Maybe two drunks in Vegas 
and possibly Bob, Carol, MacKenzie, Isaac, and Drake Stoops.” On writing the 
Oklahoman of the Year profile* he says, “OU has a class coach, class staff, and class 
program* 1 was honored to have a front- row scat to it all.” In the words of the coach 
himself: Certainly, 
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Oklahoma Today contrib- 
uting editor Tonn Luker 
photographed Coach Bob 
Stoops and his six team 
captains on December 21^ 
2000, in just a minute and 
a half. Luker's son, Drew, 

I A (wearing the hat), 
played assistant to his 
father while on location* 
Also a football player, he 
plays quarterback for the 
Coweta Tigers and this 
year had an undefeated 
season* Editor Louisa 
McCune, standing, and 
associate editor Aimee 
Wlnneberger, kneeling, 

collaborated with Luker*. 

Photograph by Joan 
Henderson 
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The Oklahoman of the Year: 


Tit e U ft i versi i y (ff O k I h o m n S(fo/ter Toot b {ill T m 


BACK ON TOP 


EARLY DECEMBER 1 998- BOB STOOPS IS IN HIS RENTAL CAR. DIRECTIONS NEAR 

his lap, a cell phone pressed against his ear. He can talk for only a few minutes because 
he's on his way to a recruit's house, he's a little lost, it's dark, and the cell is about as 
clear as two Campbell's soup cans connected with string, 

A couple of days earlier, he stood on the steps of Evans Hall, at the center of the 
University of Oklahoma campus, a sea of Sooner crimson bathing him with applause 
as he %vas introduced as OU's twenty-first head football coach. There were, what, a 
thousand people there that day? It was more pep rally than anything else. They were 
there to see the latest in a growing conga line of supposed football saviors, This one 
was thirt)^-eight, the son of an Ohio high school defensive coordinator. What the hell, 
he couldn't do any worse than the muddled and confused three-year stay of John Blake 
( 1 2-22) or the bizarre one-year tenure of Sooner Nation architect Howard 
Schnellenbergcr (5-5-1), So they yelled like banshees, not knowing that the OU pro- 
gram was a borderline football Chernobyl. Morale was lower than a Jennifer Lopez 
neckline. The Sooners hadn't been to a bowl game since 1994, hadn't been ranked 
since 1995, hadn't challenged for a national championship since 1987. 

But dtey cheered anyway, because they were rid of Blake, and if the new guy bombed, 
OU could always hire somebody else. Stoops knew how it worked. That's why he was 
in the rental that December night, trying to salvage what was left of the precious re- 
cniiring period. He didn't have a coaching staff yet, and the previous coaches didn't 
have a single recruit teed up and ready for a home visit. So Stoops arranged a trip and 
starred selling Oklahoma football or, more to the point, selling himself. 

‘*No excuses," is what he said during the interview over the crackle of the cell plume. 
He said it then; he's said it a thousand times since then. He was rushed, preoccupied, 
hut he was also jacked, assured, as if he just kne%v this was going to work, that he was 
going to work. Stoops talked about embracing OU's tradition, about rebuilding its stat- 
ure. He didn't say anything about five-year timetables or lowered expectations, and lie 
certainly didn't mention the P-word — ‘padence, Oldahoma fans wanted wins, not spread- 
sheet analyses of the latest Sooners rebuilding plan. 


By Gene Wojciechowski 


Coach Bob Stoops and his six team captains on December 21, 
2000. at the team^s last practice in Norman before heading to 
Miami for the Orange Bowl. From left, Bubba Burcham, offensive 
lineman, senior; quarterback Josh Heupel, senior, in his practice 
jersey; Stoops; Chris Hammons, tight end, senior, Seth Littrell, 
running back, senior; Rocky Calmus, linebacker, junior; Torrance 
Marshall, linebacker, senior. Photograph by Tom Luker 
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I'he more he talked that night on the phone» the more you 
could see people buying into his pitch. It was no-frills, no-haggle 
Saturn stuff. Either you believed or you didn’t. Stoops had a plan. 
He was going to win with defense, with special teams, and with 
a funky spread offense, the likes ot which hadn’t been seen at OU 
or the Big 12 Conference for, well, ever. He was going to win 
with class and with actual athletes who weren’t allergic to degrees. 
You in or out? 

That was two years ago. I hat was before Stoops signed an aw- 
shucks left-handed junior college quarterback from someplace in 
Utah, before the Sooners won seven games and made a bowl 
appearance, before this inexplicably wonderful season of 2000 
arrived, full of weekly surprises, oranges splashing to the turf and 
a place in the national championship game. 

All of a sudden, Schnellenberger’s reign is an amusing memory 
and Blake's tenure almost a blessing in 
disguise. Just think: If either of those two | 
hadn't failed miserably — and OU with | 
them — then Stoops might have a differ- | 
ent mailing address than Norman. There 
never would have been what OU athletic 
director joe Castiglione would later call 
*‘a magical day” on those steps at Evans 
Hall. Josh Heupel might be some sec- 
ond-teamer at New Mexico State. And 
no way do the Sooners beat three ranked 
teams in a row, climb to number one in 
the polls, finish I 1-0, and then slip past 
Kansas State, coached by former Stoops 
boss Bill Snyder, in the Big 12 champi- 
onship on a frosty night at Kansas City’s 
Arrowhead Stadium. 

You should have seen it, and maybe 
you did. Florida's finest citrus raining 
from the stands as the scoreboard clock sprinted toward zeros; 
Castiglione and OU president I^avitl Boren, ilie two guys who 
hired Stoops, standing on the sidelines as the dream became re- 
ality, smiles as wide as the Sooner Schooner; an impromptu team 
picture; hugs, handshakes, OU players waving their champion- 
ship T-shirts and caps, backup defensive tackle Jeremy Wilson- 
Guest aiming his hand-held camcorder at the joyous bedlam. You 
think there might be a market for his season-long video shots? 

And then there was Stoops. Happy, pumped, but composed. 
Always composed. He eventually made his way into the C^kla- 

Clockwise from top left, Brian Bosworth, an All-American 
linebacker for OU during the Eighties, plays mentor to line- 
backer Rocky Calmus, another All-American who this season 
broke the Boz's school record for tackles for losses; President 
Boren, along with athletic director Joe Castiglione, brought the 
Stoops version of Sooner Magic to Norman in 1998. Here, he 
can't contain his enthusiasm after a big play during the team's 
regular season; defensive line coach Jackie Shipp, co-defensive 
coordinator and Bob Stoops' younger brother, Mike Stoops, and 
Coach Bob Stoops study the action on the field. Above, Mike 
and Bob Stoops poised midplay at the Orange Bowl. 


homa locker room, where the two thick metal doors couldn’t 
begin to muffle the team's cheers from inside. About a half-hour 
later. Stoops boarded the back ol a golf cart. Big 12 trophy in 
hand, and was delivered to the postgame media conference. He 
didn't need the ride; he could have floated. 

RON STOOPS SR. TAUGHT HIS SONS THAT TOUGHNESS 

and compassion can coexist on a football field, but that tough- 
ness, mental and physical, is what separates achievers from play- 
ers who settle. The Stoops boys were tough as beef jerky, espe- 
cially Bob. If you saw him play at C’ardinal Mooney in Young- 
stown, (^hio, or at the University ol Iowa, you’d remember it. 11 
you were ever hit by him, you'd still feel it. (oven the choice 
between simply tackling a runner or knocking the guy’s frontal 
lobe into another school district. Stoops usually chose the latter. 

Same thing happened at Iowa, where he 
w;is a four-year starter, a two-time all-Big 
Fen selection, a star on the l‘>82 Rose 
Bowl team, and the Hawkeyes' MVP 
during his .senior season. 

Fhe NFL? Didn't happen. Insieail, 
Stoops became a volunteer co;ich (trans- 
lation; unpaid gofer) at Iowa in l‘)83, a 
graduate assistant until 1987, aiul an a.s- 
sistant at Kent until Snyder hired him in 
1989. Fhat’s where he stayed, first as a 
defensive backs coach and then as defen- 
sive coordinator, until Florida's Steve 
Spurrier called after the 1 99S season with 
one of those oflers you can't refuse: coach- 
ing autonomy (versus Snyder’s successful 
but stifling micromanaging), world-class 
athletes, a nice raise, actual sun, the South- 
e;istem ("onference, and a living, breath- 
ing chance to win a national championship. A no-brainer. 

I’hanks to Spurrier’s state-of-the-art offense, I leisman I ro- 
phy winner Danny Wucrffcl, and Stoops' opportunistic defense 
(six touchdowns of its own), the CJators won the 1996 national 
title. Florida won ten games the following sea.son and another 
ten after that. Meanwhile, the stink bomb that was Oklahoma 
football was in full mushroom-cloud splendor. 

John Blake, a former C3U phtyer and a.ssistant, was a terrific 
guy, but he never won more than five games in a season, and his 
Sooner oflense seemingly .scored fewer points than the Oklahoma 
soccer team. It was dreadful viewing, which is why ("astiglione 
handed Blake a pink slip, a .settlement, and sent him on his way. 
C'astiglione also had a written shortlist ol possible replacements, 
all of them sitting head coaches except one — Stoops. 

C^astiglione had been quietly following Stoops’ career lor years. 
“I just made a mental note,” .says (Castiglione ol Stoops' progress. 
”I noticed that he constantly received more responsibility than 
older, more experienced coaches.” 

Fhere were two face-rt)-face meetings and another five or so 
hours spent talking on the phone. The two men di.scu.ssed recruit- 
ing, scheduling, staffing, character, rebuilding plans, academics. 
You name it, they talked about it. By the time the November 24, 
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199H, meeting was done, Castiglione knew he had found his man. 
"(i became clear to me that he was truly a special human being/* 
says Castiglionc, ‘dt also became very dear to me that while he 
wasn't a head coach, he acted like one, he carried himsell like 


Clockwise from top left, Wide receiver Damian Mackey, from 
Union City, California, works out with an OU trainer; OU 
sophomore Cary McCall of Tulsa makes his election feelings 
clear; Josh Heupel talks to an offensive coach in the press box; co- 
defensive coordinator Mike Stoops gives defensive back Roy 
Williams a talking-to; Coach Stoops and Josh Heupel get down to 
business; during a postgame interview, Heupel personifies grace 
under pressure within of a throng of reporters and cameras. 



FEBRUARY ZOOt 


one — and 1 mean [has in a positive way.” As the search con tin* 
ued and Castiglione spoke wiih other candidates, ‘'Bob was head 
and shoulders above them all.” 

This would be Castiglione's first marquee hire of his five-man th 
OU career. Screw it up, and the once-proud Sooner football 
legacy would need a jaws of Life to escape the bottom half of the 
conference standings. So Castiglionc consulted with other assis- 
tant and head coaches in the business, with — gaspl—members 
of the media, with alums who had a good sense of what fit and 
what didn't at OU. 

Competition emerged. Clcm.son was looking for a new head 
coach. So was South Carolina. And so was the school that scared 
Castiglione the most, Iowa. No dummy, and fearing Iowa was also 
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wooing the high-profile Stoops, Castiglione made his recommen- 
dation to Boren* A November 28 meeting was arranged at the same 
Admirafs Club room at DFW where Castiglione had first inter- 
viewed with the OU president just seven months earlier 

Boren and several members of the Oklahoma board of trust- 
ees conducted the interview with Scoops. Castiglione said little 
and instead studied the reactions of the OU administrators as 
Stoops answered their qucscions, Ide could cell it was going well. 
Body language was positive* The exchanges were conversational, 
not adversarial* 1 here were understanding nods and knowing 
grins. Boren now says he knew ten minutes into the meeting that 
OU didn't need to interv'icw anyone else. 

When they were done, Castiglione escorted Stoops from the 


room and asked for a few minutes to meet with Boren and the 
hoard members* Casriglione returned to the meeting and was 
asked, “So, who's going to stay behind and give up his seat on 
the university plane so we can take Stoops hack?' 

Stoops was brought back into the room and offered the job. 
He didn't say yes* 

“Boh,” said Castiglione, sensing something was wrong, “ymfre 
going to he the next great coacli at (Oklahoma*” 

Said Stoops: “I told Iowa that I was going to talk to ihem 
tomorrow*” 

Casrigiicyne could feel Ins stomach do a two-and-a-half somer- 
sault with a twist. Iowa. Honest to God, Castiglione ihought 
about stashing Stoops in the nearby Hyatt and keeping him there 
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until they got his signature. Then it hit him: One of the very 
things Castiglione most admired about Stoops — his word — was 
now in full view. Stoops could have ditched Iowa right then and 
there. Instead, he risked angering OU because he had commit- 
ted to a meeting with Iowa the next day. 

“I don’t want you to meet with those Iowa people, but I un- 
derstand,” said Castiglione. “All I ask is that you call me as soon 
as you’re finished with the meeting.” 

Castiglione didn’t sleep that Sunday. And when he didn’t hear 
from Stoops the next morning, he began to consider the worst. 
Stoops had gone to Atlanta for the meeting, been swept oft his feet 
by talk of reviving his alma mater, been overwhelmed by emotion, 
and accepted Iowa’s offer. I'hen the phone rang. It was Stoops. 

“I had a visit with the Iowa people,” said Stoops. 

Castiglione held his breath. “And?” he said. 

“I would just like to ask, when do you want me there?” 

“I’ll have a plane sitting in Gainesville 
at 8 o’clock Wednesday morning.” 

Oklahoma had itself a football coach, 
rhe introductory press conference was 
typical Stoops. He didn’t tell people what 
they wanted to hear but what they 
needed to hear. There would be no men- 
tion of obstacles or timetables. “He says 
the right things,” says a proud Spurrier, 
who monitored the arrival from afar and 
whose son, Steve Jr., is a member of the 
OU coaching staff. “That’s why he’s so 
popular. He said there arc no excuses for 
losing. He’s never talked about it taking 
three, four years to rebuild.” 

Stoops related the same thing to his 
team. “EvcT\^body in this room has been through a lot,” he said 
that day. “But before you leave here, I want you to have a great 
experience.” And then he laid down the law. “This is not a re- 
building year. We are not going to make any excuses.” 

Sooners strong safety Roy Williams recalls that first team meet- 
ing with a smile. “That’s the thing I remember most about it,” 
he says. “Him saying it wasn’t a rebuilding year.” 

Privately, Stoops knew there was some heavy lifting to do. 
Recruiting was a mess. Discipline and work ethic was a problem. 
Attitudes needed a major redo. 

“I think our approach with our players from day one was no limi- 
tations and no finger-pointing,” Stoops says. “1 told them right oft 
the bat they were our players, that we were in this together.” 
Along the way. Stoops and his newly hired staff signed the likes 
of cornerback Derrick Strait, who redshirted in 1999 but blos- 
somed into a potential star this .season; wide receiver Antwone 
Savage, who became the 1 999 Big 1 2 Freshman of the Year; junior 
college transfer l orrance Marshall, the 1999 Big 12 Defensive 

Left, Bob Stoops, buoyed by a five-year, $7 million contract, enters 
the stadium with his sea of crimson. Above, linebacker Torrance 
Marshall, a Miami, Florida, native, was named Most Valuable 
Player of the Orange Bowl; Marshall made a key interception In 
the first quarter and played on both offensive and defensive teams. 


Newcomer of the Year; and Heupel, a recruiting afterthought, 
really, who was the 1 999 Big 1 2 Offensive Newcomer of the Year 
and, well, you know how 2000 turned out for him. 

“That’s hitting the jackpot,” says Stoops of the haul. “ f hose 
recruiting services don’t always know everything.” 

OU’S BOREN LEANS AGAINST A PLASTIC MINIATURE 

goalpost in Suite 230 at Arrowhead Stadium. He wears a dark 
sport coat, white dress shirt, and a red OU-logo tie. Some sort 
of fish dish is available in the silver serving pans. Kickoff against 
K-Statc is only a few minutes away. It was Boren who first ap- 
proved Stoops’ original contract and later approved a lucrative 
extension, offered even before the Sooners finished the regular 
2000 season undefeated. “I’m not caught by surprise he would 
do this,” says Boren. “But I thought we were on a three-year 
path, on a four-year path. I thought we’d finish 8-3, maybe 9- 
2. An 1 1-0 season exceeded the expecta- 
tions of everybody.” 

Boren is sensitive to Oklahoma’s im- 
age as a football factory. He has vivid 
memories of the off-ficId chaos that 
highlighted previous OU teams, begin- 
ning with semiautomatic gunfire from 
the windows of Bud Wilkinson Hall. He 
happily mentions the number of OU 
National Merit Scholars and the stagger- 
ing amount of endowment funds in 
place. He is proud of his university, and 
right now, he is especially proud of his 
football coach and this perplexing team. 
He says he would not trade Stoops for 
any other coach in America and, by Ciod, 
you believe him. A politician at heart, Boren can smell phony a 
mile away. Maybe that’s why he admires Stoops. 

“He is a person at peace with himself,” Boren says. “Bob 
Stoops is what he appears to be. He’s for real.” 

About three-and-a-half hours later, after Oklahoma has dis- 
posed of the Wildcats, you can find Boren wearing a Big 12 
Championship hat and trading high-fives with OU fans as he 
walks down the stadium tunnel toward the Sooners locker room. 
Someone offers congratulations. Boren turns to say thank you, 
and that’s when his misty eyes betray him. 

Glance out at the field, and Heupel is busy hugging his father. 
Blood is caked on Heupel’s right elbow. He is a human grass stain. 
His best completion of the night comes when he takes an orange 
and sticks it in his mouth — Orange Bowl, here he comes. 

On the other side of the tunnel runway is OU co-defensive 
coordinator Mike Stoops, Bob’s younger brother, soul mate, and 
friend. “I don’t know if we’re the most talented team,” he says, 
stopping every few moments to congratulate players. “It wasn’t 
easy down the stretch. But Bob’s never changed through it all. 
It’s like we felt this is our destiny.” 

There might be something to that. There were the blowout wins 
against University of Texas at FI Paso, Arkan.s;is State, and Rice, 
the semi-blowout against Kansas, the can-you-belicve-it? 63- 1 4 win 
against Texas. There was a ten-point victor)' against K-State and 
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the decisive wins ag;iinst Nebraska and piriful Baylor. There was 
the squeaker against Texas A&NT the tough win against Texas 
Tech, the near-disascer against Oklahoma State, and the Big 12 
Championship clincher. That’s why eveiy'body is popping oft about 
Sooner Magic and former OU terror Brian Bosworth is making 
the rounds in the locker monij why Oklahoma coaching legend 
and unoftlcial good-luck charm Barr)' Swir/er is a frequent visitor. 
"Boh came into a siriiation and did all the right things From the 
beginning,'' says Switzer, “1 observed. I watched the beginningof 
the transition. 1 watched the resuits. He is the catalyst that has 
h ro u gh can e w c ra to O k I a h 1 1 m a h>o t li a 1 1 . " 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF SEVERAL OU EQUIPMENT 

managers, the Oklahoma locker room at Arrowhead is almost 
empty. The Sooner players, armed with their posegame meal oi 
Charlie's Chicken in a Styrofoam box, make their way to the team 
bus. Roy Williams grimaces as he walks. 'Tm sore as hell," he says. 
" M y body i s h u rri ii g . " 

Carol Stoops crouches against a wall as she waits For her hus- 
band to emerge from the coaches' dressing room. She still has those 
coed looks (Boh and Carol were college sweethearts), and listen to 
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her long enough, and you'd swear )^ou were talking to Stoops him- 
self. Everything upbeat, 

"" Bobby and I are both such positive people," she says ol the 2000 
season. "We d nev^r say something couldn't be done." 

Bob Stoops believed it could be done. So did his team, which 
had that wonderhil mixture oF talent, ncn'c, and shared purpose. And 
if you want to get positively corny al>oui it, there was a certain bond 
there that nobody outside the program will Fully understand. 

Stoops Finally emerges from the wet rowels and tlie bailcd-up 
athletic tape, F4e looks like he s ready for a GQ phoro shoot. Black 
leather jacket. To-dieTor specs. Cool shirt. Slacks. Black leather shoes. 
Husband and wiFe walk up the Arrowhead tunnel arm-in-arm. Just 
before they reach the opening and just moments beFbre die assembled 
Sooner fans let loose widi a cheer to send your eardrums running 
For cover, Scoops gives Carol a tender hug. Destiny. tP 

Oklahoma kkker Tim Duncan made the difference for the 
Sooners; His two fieid goals were the first six points on the board 
at the national championship game. With hanged head, Chris ^ 
Hope, a free safety for Florida State, suggests the nature of the g 
game.^FSU's dashed hopes. ^ 





Wednesday had turned into Thursday, and stilt they lingered on the Pro 
Player Stadium fieid, their Oklahoma uniforms proudly streaked with grass, 
dirt, and bloodstains and who knows, may be a few tears of joy as well. Senior 
captain Bubba Burcham. who began his OU career five years ago as an after- 
thought, cupped a palm-corder in callused hand and happily taped away. What 
a picture: Sooner teammates making a beeline for ESPN's on-field set and then 
happily chiding analyst Lee Corso for picking Florida State, not OU, to win 
the national championship; Sooner fans rushing the field as they shared the 
moment on cell phones, all the time dodging overzeatous secunty guards; 
Oklahoma president David Boren, wearing a smile from Miami to Norman 
and back again, telling reporters that, yes, "My feet left the ground two or 
three times tonight," Could you blame him? Oklahoma’s seventh national tide 
might have been its most improbable,Think about it. A second-year head coach 
takes a team one year removed from an Independence Bowl loss and some- 
how squeezes thirteen consecutive wins out of it, including an Orange Bowl 
victory against double-digit favorite and defending national champion Florida 
State. Better yet. Bob Stoops does it with a quarterback who throws about as 
hard as a slow-pitch softball pitcher and with a roster that features twenty- 
three freshman and sophomores, "It’s easy to say, ^Oklahoma is back/" said 
Stoops that night, his words nearly drowned out by the cheers of OU fans. He 
is right, of course. Back, and apparently here to stay, 

— Gene Wojciechowski 
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Carl Aihen 
1908^2000 

SPEAKING OF CARL ALBERTIS TUMULTUOUS YEARS AS SPEAKER OF THE 

Hou.'it! of Representatives, years that included Watergate and Vietnam, President 
Clinton said, **He kept his ga/x focused on the national interest. C 'arl AILxtt was a true 
statesman.'" IVesidcnt Gerald Ford, whom Speaker Albert urged President Nixon to 
name as hi.s vice president, said, Quite simply, Carl Albert was a patriot before he 
was a partisan."’ L.ady Bird Johnson^ who worked with her late Imshaiid and “the 
Speaker,” as he was referred tr> hy most Oklahomans, on the “Great Society” plans 
that forever changed our nation, called him “a great patriot, an outstanding legishmir, 
and a citizen of exceptional character and worth.” 

Thectirreiu Speaker of the House, the Honorable Dennis Hastert, referred to 
Isaac Newton's great phrase when he said, “This nation has been able to do more and 
do great things because we stand on the shoulders of giants like Carl Albert/' 1 lou.se 
Minority Leader Richard Gephardt recalled the legislation for which Carl Albert was 
a key leader: Medicare. Medicaid, the Civil Rights Act of 1965. Cx-phardi reminded 
as, “When he was trying to put these pieces ofiegislarion into being, they were highly 
controversial and untested and unaccepted by many members of our society. Thai is 
a Test of leadership,” University of Oklahoma president David Boren said, “We are 
like the tribe that has lost its chief or its wise elder.” United States Senator Don Nickles 
summarized clearly: “He excelled at evTtything he did.” 

Why did these noted American leaders of htvih parties send messages or come in 
person to the funeral of Carl Bert Alhert, the forty-sixtli Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resenrarives, the only Speaker to be^ — at two critical times in om natiorPs histor>" — “a 
hcarihLac away from die presidency”? Who was this feisty orator, “the Little Cham from 
Uttle Dixie,” who left the parapets of power to come hack to the shores of Lake Eufaula 
to live as a grandlather, extra congre.ssnian, and philanthropist? 

Most Oklahomans over fifty have memories t>fCarl Albert, I'hey recall him as a 
srnmg leader w'tth a stentorian voice who wrestled with the remarkably trying issues 
of his day. I hey wall remember his efforts for Oklahoma (indeed, he and Robert 
Kerr largely created the McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River Navigation System) and for 
his leadership for the nation. The programs Cjephardt referred to- — civil rights. Medi- 
care, Medicaid— and perhaps Alber/s favorite issue, education, were the product of 
his leadership, Oklahomans will remember that for thirty years, as state senator Gene 
Stipe said at his crowded funerah “He told an entire generation there was room for 
intelligence and idealism in public sersn'ce, that politics was not just a wuy to live, hut 
a way to live greatly/' 

By Robert Henry 
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Speaker Albert, like all great leaders, bad his ertrics. Some legis- 
latars thnughr he moved roo slowly on Vietnam and Watergate, 
some even wanted him m drag liis ket on the replacement td Presi- 
dent Nixon s resigned vice president^ Spiro Agnew. Had Albert 
dtjne so. he verv likely would have been president It and when 
Nixon was impeached and coiivicRek But as the insider Washing- 
ton, D.C„ newspaper I'hc 77/7/ wrote last Fehrua^\^ *'Carl Albert, 
the ‘Little Giant from Little Dixie/ was a case study of how' the 
political system somehow provides the leaders we need when wc 

Top row, Bugtussfe School circa I 915 — Cart Albert Js ninth from 
the left on the front row; Albert as an infant in J 900; Albert and his 
wife Mary on their wedding day in Coiunnbia, South Carolina, in 
1 9-42; President Harry Truman with House and Senate leaders 
(Albert is to the immediate left); Queen Elizabeth with Albert in 
i 976. Bottom row, Carl and Mary Albert with their young 
children, Mary Frances and David, in 195S; President Calvin 
Coolidge with national high school oratorical contestants in 1 927 — 
Albert is second from the right; a meeting of Democratic leaders 
in 1967 brings together President Lyndon Johnson, center, and 
House Majority Leader Carl Albert, second from the right; Albert 
and Tip O'Neill at a press conference 
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need them/' Condnuing its dcscnptiDii, The Hili\ wrirer said, 
“Albert, a taciturn, super-caucjous man, provides a contrasi with 
many of today’s talky, ineautitnis lawmakers/’ 

1- Ii.s was a time that called for caution, t he Speaker urged Presb 
dent Nixon to choose Minorit)*^ Leader Cicrald Ftjrd, a competent, 
trusted legisfattjr. Nixon did, and after his rcxigmifion, Gerald Ford 
became prcsldem and presided over an orderly change of power. 

BORIM A COAL MINER’S SON IN A COMPANY HOUSE, CARL 

Alben became a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Llniversiryof Okla- 
lioma. a national champion orator, and later a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford. He rose from private to lieiitenam colonel in the army and ^ 
served thirt>' years in the United Stares House of Rep resen rat Ives. | 
Assembling a remarkable staff (including the likes of I3rcw ^ 
Edmt)ndsom now Oklahoma’s attorney general), he was a majtn f 
part of almost ever\^ good thing that came out of those legislative | 
halls. Yet, as former gewernor Oorge Nigh eulogized, '‘He never % 
forgtjt the folks at the forks of the creek. ” What other Speaker, on £ 
retiritig from cliirp^year.s in Congress, had onlvSZ.OOO left in cam- 5 
paign funds? (He donated S2dK)0 to his beloved Democrats and | 
S5,0()() to his cherished ahna mater, the Universinr" of Oklahoma.) ^ 
My personal memories of Speaker Albert come to me often. ^ 
















I rcmcmhcr calling liLs nRlcc one afternoon when he was in his 
cighrics. Mis assistants Sarah l.ancs answered the phone. She said, 
rhe Speaker is at home; you can call him, but don't call after 
4:30 p.tii." I asked d I would interrupt a nap. She laughingly said, 
“No, that's what time comes on!” Quiz shows, corre^ 
spun den cc courses in languages* chess, and checkers — the 
speaker's active mind never quit searching for challenges. 

In 1 9H6, [ solicited his endorsement while I was running for 
Oklahoma attorney general. By thLs time, we had become good 
friends. Alter exchanging pleasantries, I went straight to the point. 
Of course, he knew why I was there, and I suspected he might have 
already made up his mind. After ondining how much his support 
would mean to me, I closed my en treat)' by saying, “And finally, 
Mr* Speaker, if you will do this for me, I will do something very 
irnponant for you.” He looked quizzical, w'ondcring what I could 
possibly do for hijn, and he asked, ”What would that he?” I said, 
“Mr, Speaker, if you do this for me, someday 1 will also find some 
young, idealistic person and help him get started in public ser\nce.” 
He smiled that broad smile and said, “Well, what more could any- 
one w'ant than that?" As wc exited his ofTlce, a press conference 
that he had already scheduled announcing his support — im know n 
to me — “began* 


I later reminded his son* Dr. David Albert, of this story. David 
laughed. “Dad always helped young people tliai lie iliouglu were 
serious, I Ic rook special efforts there, because he saw himself, and 
his own desires to imprtn^e, in each o\ them,” 

I’hc Speaker's moving funeral look about three hours to com- 
plete, No one complained. No onew^as in a hurry. It required 
at least that much time to rememher his legacy. And to say 
goodbye* As Davit! Boren v<iwcd, “Wc will pass on your values 
to our children and our grandchildren. We will tell them sto- 
ries about your life* We will keep alive your values now and 
forever.” One of the values Boren obviously had in mind was 
Gerald ford's observationr Carl Albert reminds us that “public 
*servicc is still a noldc calling.” 

As the ceremony, held at McAlescer's Exposition C 'enter, drew 
to a close and David Albert rose to speak for the family, he reminded 
the thousands of his father's statesmanship, his love of learning, 
liis love of family, and his love of the Spanish language and I lis- 
panic culture. David closed for the family, but in fact hir all of the 
mourn iiig tribe of Oklahomans: “As a final honor to him, beyond 
the four grandchildren my wife and I are so proud of and he was 
so proud of, 1 say these words, 4 lasta la vista, vaya con Dios.' d o 
my father, I .say, 'Until we meet again, go with Chid.” ED 
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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

Okldhotna Researcher jordtui long Solves an Alzhehner^s Mystery 

TO GET A GLIMPSE INTO DR. JORDAN TANG'S WORLD, YOU DON'T NEED A 

PhD in hindunnistry. Or even a niassrer'!> degree. All you really need k lo take a look 
at some of his paintings* 

Take, for inscanee, ihc painting I angcalLs “I ropical Garden.'" With abstract shapes 
dotting the canvas while a looped, unbroken line sjiakes its way among them, the 
piece might call to mind INcas.so's cubist period, but if you've ever taken a high schotd 
biology class, the painting might just as likely conjure images of protein chains and 
human cells* 

Given the amount of time f ang — the head of the protein studies program at the 
Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation— has spent analyzing the structure and func- 
tion of proteins, it comes as no surprise that his life's work has found its vvay into his 
hrtishwork. Nevertheless, he denies that science j>lays any role in his art. "They're very 
different,"' he says with an impish grin* "The only thing they have in common is that 
they both stem from the drive to create." 

Fang the scieiitisc may debate his influence on Fang the artist, but few of I ang's 
colleagues would debate his influence in the biomedical research community* In the 
cour.se of Ills career, he has discovered a new digestive eirzyme in the stcjtnacli, decoded 
the chemical structure of another stomach enzyme, and helped lay the foundation for 
developing AlDS'iiihtbiring drugs. Most importantly, in the last year, he and his team 
o f sc i e ti [ i s ts at O M 1^ F h a ve m ade a s e r i es o f gri ) u n d h rea king d i sco ve ri es that could 
.soon lead w an effective drug treatment for Alzlicimer's disease* 

"He is an incredibly successful .scientist who has done a lot <Tvery important research 
in his life," says Dr. Alexander Wlodawrr, a protein studies researcher at the National 
Cancer Institute in Fredreck, Maryhind. “1 le has been a great leader in our field T 
I ang's is no overnight success story. Born in southern Cdvina, he attended high schot>l 
and college in Taiwan, then came to the United States to do graduate wurk in hio- 
ehemistry at Oklahoma State University. After receiving his master's degree front OSU 
and working for a year as a lab technician at (")M RF, Fang enrolled in OU's dcjcicrral 
prograni* Following a po.srgraduate fellowship ai C’am bridge University, he accepicd 
a position as a researcher at OMRF in 1966* 

Farly in his career. Fang discovered a new stomach enzyme, which lie named 
gastnesin* 10 understand its structure, 1 ang decided to map the stmerure of pepsin, 
a more readily available cousin ofgastricsim "It turned out to be a heroic undertak- 
ing," he says, "I agt>nized over it. 1 was here every Saturday, every Sunday, eveiy ^dghr, 
for years. Years, Every week I w'ould say, ‘Next week. I'm going to finish it/ And still 
it w'em on and on and on and on." 

Eventually, 1 ang succeeded in unlocking the enzyme's mysteric*s* Ukc most mo- 
ments of true inspiration, this one arrived unexpectedly* 

"I had worked past midnight, probably until 2 a.m. or so. Finally, I just decided to 
go home and go to sleep," recalls 1 ang. "When I woke up, I started to think about what 

By Adam Buckley Cohen 
Photography by John Jernigan 


tn his Edmond home. Dr* Jordan Tang is surrounded by his arti The painting behind Tang is titled 'Dark Moon Insomnia,' in the 
foreground is Tropical Garden,' and the researcher is holding 'Albert,' Tang also sculpted the untitled bronze to his right. 
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Above left* Dr, Tang conducts an experiment in an OMRF lab With members of bis research team* pictured clockwise from left 
forefront: Dr, Lin Hong, graduate student Robert Turner, Dr, Jacques Ermoleiff, Dr. Jeff Loy, Dr, Gerald Koelsch, and Dr. Tang. 
Above right, a three-dimensional crystal structure of Memapsin 2 with inhibitor is the key to Or, Tang's Alzheimer's research. 


1 had seen in rhe lab the ni^hi before, 1 knew 1 had seen h before. 
And [hen 1 rcalbxd what Fd done — ^1 d connected one end of the 
enzyme to die other So I gm vary excited, I nudj^;cd my wife imd 
said, 'Hey, hey, hey! I think Tve finished!'" 

After unmasking pepsin's structure, 'fang continued his work 
with proteases, the himily of protein-cutting enzymes to which 
both pepsin and gasrricsin belong. In particular, he spent many 
years studying how proteases slice other proteins and how to 
prevent them from cutting. This work would cvcntiially prove 
crucial in combating AIDS, 

“He was one of the researchers wlio, when the AIDS virus came 
along, figured our that the virus had a protease in its structure/' 
says Dr. J. Donald Capra, OMRHs president. “The virus needs 
a protease to cut itself. Without that cut, the virus doesn't ma- 
ture. And that [discovery] led to a lot of drugs that are used for 
treatment of AIDS.” 

Tang’s w'ork with proteases also laid the gRmndwork for his 
Alzheimer's breakthroughs. In 1999, while analyzing the human 
genome, he and his team of OMRF researchers discovered a pre- 
viously unknown protease. They discovered this protease, which 
Tang dubbed Memapsin 2, in a number of organs throughout 
the body, including rhe brain, 

“Dr, Tang asked the question, 'What is this protease doing 
in the brain?' It’s not natural to think that inside our brain 
there’s an enzyme that cuts other proteins in half,” says Capra. 
“It occurred to him that this was liie protein involved in 
Alzheimer's disease,” Subsequent lab work bore out that 
Memapsin 2 is, indeed, responsible for slicing proteins in rhe 
brain. The fragments created by those cuts accumulate to form 
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plaques in the brain, which, in turn, are believed responsible 
for Alzheimer’s, 

By October 1999, I'ang and his team had not only produced 
Memapsin 2 in a rest rube, but they had also synthesized an in- 
hibitor that stopped the enzyme’s cutting mechanism and 
mapped out thai inhibitor’s three-dimensional structure. In Feb- 
nvATy and April 2000, 1’ang's research findings were published 
in widely recugnized scientific journals, “These arc monumental 
disco VLTies,” says Capra, “I wall be stunned if a decade from now', 
corner drugstores are not sell ing a drug to inhibit zMzheimer’s dis- 
ease that came out of this foundation,” 

In the meamime, OMRF is negotiating with several pharma- 
ceutical companies seeking to use Tang's data to develop an 
Alzheimer’s drug. Unfortunately, even if successful, such a drug 
would not cure Alzheimer’s. “We have no way of fixing w hat’s 
wrong With the brain,” explains Capra. “But we can prevent any- 
thing %vorse from happening.” 

Tang and his team currently are busy designing an inhibitor that 
will penetrate into the brain. They are also studying Memapsin 2’s 
other functions in the body, “We know that causing Alzheimer’s 
is a mistake. That cannot be Memapsin 2’s function,” Tang ex- 
plains. “Memapsin 2 has some important things to do in the body. 
We want to know what those important tilings are.” 

And what of Tang's painting career? 

“h was like committing bigamy,” says Tang, a hint of sadness 
in his voice. “I did it for a year and a half. Bur 1 had to quit, be- 
cause I was doing both things — painting and science — so seri- 
ously, I have all kinds of ideas about what I want to paint, and I 
keep saying I will go hack. If only I could find the time.” 
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Now that weVe celebrated our 1 25~year 
anniversary, we reaffirm our commitment 



to serving the people of Oklahoma. Our 
roots are deep here, and even though we 
have extended our ^ 

reach into foreign 

1 ] 

lands, our heart * 

remains right here - ^ 

nourished by the 
wholesome 
environment and the 
natural goodness of 
this land* 
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YEAR m REVIEW CAMPAIGN 


Clockwise from top 
left. Governor Frank 
Keatmg greets 
supporters of 
Republican presiden- 
tial candidate 
George W, Bush 
outside the Broward 
County Courthouse 
in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, on Novem- 
ber 2S; Bush and 
Keating before a 
campaign rafiy in 
Oklahoma City; 
Republican Party 
attorney William 
Scherer argues a 
point with Broward 
County canvassing 
board member Judge 
Robert W, Lee as 
Keating looks on 
during the Florida 
recounts 
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FREE TIME WAS NOT SOMETHING FRANK KEATING HAD TO WORRY ABOUT 

hist year. Whtfn he wasn't husy acting as Oklahoma's chief executive, Covernur Keating worked 
tirelessly to daim up support for George W, Bush's presidential campaign, 

AJI year, Keating stumped hard for Bush, a longtime friend. He took to the national air- 
waves, declaring his support for the Texas governor on such shows as CBS's the N/ition, 
ABC's f7?!s Week, and CNN's Politics. He also criss-crossed the country^ for Bush, mak- 
ing campaign stops in more than forty cities in fourteen states. 

In late spring, Keating was one of a dozen or so people to receive a questionnaire the 
Bush team sent to potential vice presidential candidates. Soon after, USA Itulay placed 
Governor Keating on a shortlist of six potential running mates for Bush, and influential 
Internet iournalist Matt Drudge reported that *'w'hile other names continue to swirl around 
Bush, Keating has emerged as not only the front-runner, bur he is now considered by cam- 
paign insiders to be the de focto nominee," 

The New York Times ^ind New York Post also joined the fray, each reporting that Keating 
had emerged as a leading vice presidential candidate. Even former U.S, House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich jumped on the Keating bandw'agon, sayingon NBC's 7W//ryshow', ''There's a p re tty" 
good chance that [Bush] wnll pick Governor Keating." 

Despite the sw'irl ofrumors, Keating remained skeptical. “The only person more surprised 
than I by the Prank Keating movement is George W, Bush," joked Keating in early July. 
l,arcr in the month, he told reporters, jtist don't think it's going to happen.” Keating's 
intuition would prove correct, as Bush ultinnatcly tapped Dick Cheney as his running mace. 
When Bush finally emerged victorious in December, a new rumor placed the governor as a 
leading contender to become the next Attorney General. But just like the earlier speculation, this 
rumor turncxi our to he false: On December 22, Bush announced that he would nominate former 
Missouri senator John Ashcroft to serv'c as the countiy^'s next Artomev' General, 

Not surprisingly, Keating took rhe news graciously, “I know John Ashcroft well," he 
later cold the Okhihorntm. “The country is well served by him.” U? 


By Adam Buckley Cohen 
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Edmon 


Also availahler 
Itinerary Planning* 

Meeting & Convention Assistance, 
And Special Event guidance* 


njoy a stay in one of Edmond’s many 
outstanding hotels for the experience 
of a lifetime* Located at the 
intersection of historic Route 66 and L35| 
adjacent to the northeast side of Oklahoma 
City, Edmond conveniently offers a little 
something for everyone* Golf, shopping, 
historic sites and attractions, sports, cultural 
entertainment and year-round family fun 
are just a few of the reasons Edmond is 
called the “Crown Jewel” of Oklahoma* 

A “Norman Rockwell” picture perfect 
downtown area beckons you for unique, 
antique and eclectic shopping* 

Over 75 restaurants, ranging from fast 
food to gourmet, assure you of something to 
please every taste. 

And just ask us about t>ur calendar of 
events and even Broadway performances* 
Call or write today for your free Edmond 
Visitors Guide! 


CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 


825 E. 2nd St., Ste. 100, Edmond, OK 73034 
Call: (405) 34D4344 

Website: <ULSitedmoridok.com 

E Mail; ciutukite@uisttedmondok.com 
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JANiARY 


TALK OF THE NEW CENTURY WAS FILLED WITH COMPUTER GLITCHES 

and apocalyptic situations. There were many predicrions about the year 2000 
and the effects of the Y2K bug. As it turns out, the real story was that there 
was no story. Computers kept working, electricity kept running, and aside from 
a few minor problems, Y2K turned out to be more of a nonevent. January did 
bring heavy snow and many school dosings to the .state, and in a month suit- 
able for beginnings, the Oklahoma City University basketball teams played 
their first games in the new Abe Lemons Arena. The month also brought re- 
sistance to changer Tattoo artists pleaded for legah^ation that once again failed, 
and a state legislator who thought we should remove the word “Oklahoma’* 
from the fiag was promptly rebuffed. 

The Buzz: Why2K? 

Outside: A big blast of snovv 

Seen and heard: It*s a heartbreaker — OU loses 27-25 against Mississippi 
in the Independence Bowl. 


The new century proved the dawn of another successful year for country 
crooners Brooks 8i Dunn. On January 17, the two won the American Music 
Award for Best Duo or Group, their second such daim. According to the Datfas 
Morning News, Ronnie Dunn, a native Tulsan, has a powerful voice: ‘When he 
puts his piercing pipes to work, it's honky*tonk heaven. Dunn’s delivery cuts to 
the bone.' 

Next page, In 1992, the people of Oklahoma approved a bond issue to restore 
the House of Representatives chambers at the State Capitol. In January, the 
refurbished chambers were cornpleted; the $1.2 million worth of changes 
included stained^glass windows in the ceiling, along with exposed windows on 
both sides of the chamber. 
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In an attempt to improve the quality of their 
teaching students and to attract new students, 
the University of Central Oklahoma is now 
upping the requirements for all teacher educa- 
tion graduates. Those who don't live up to the 
program standards will receive additional 
coursework and training at no extra cost. 

For not-so-equal ranks, check out the state's 
legislative assembly. Oklahoma ranked forty- 
ninth among states in the percentage of women 
in its legislature, with only Alabama ranking 
lower* Women make up I 0,1 percent of the 
Oklahoma legislature; the national average is 
22.4 percent. In January, the State Commission 
on the Status of Women urged political leaders 
to recruit more women as candidates. 
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The Oklahoma Storm debuted this year in Enid as an expansion team in 
the United States Basketball League. Two men, the late Denny Price 
and Brian Gates, took the helm after the previous coach resigned before 
the season began. After a rocky start and eight straight losses, the team 
broke its losing streak, set attendance records, and went on to play in 
Che USBL title game, losing to the Dodge City Legend, 89-86. 

January brought the opening of the new QirtniDome Theater in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma's first IM AX theater. The large ^format, 
dome-screen theater stands close to seven stories high and holds an 
enormous seventy-foot screen. In March, Tulsa opened its own IMAX, 
located inside the new sixteen-screen Cinemark Theater. 

Oklahoma has gone high-tech. The state became one of the first to offer 
an online payment option for taxes. Through the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission website, residents can now file and pay both state and 
federal income taxes without leaving their computers. 
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Straight time*, the Universiry of Central Oklahoma won the NC'AA Division 11 


Midwest Regional wrestling title, crowning four individiial champs in the pro- 
cess- rhe state textbook committee voted to put an evolution disclaimer (calling 
it a *"controversial theory”) on biology textbooks. Attorney General Drew 
Edmondson, however, ruled against it, prompting the committee to later reject 
five textbooks. And OklahoTnaCityV alt-darling, the blaming laps, brought home 
rwo best album awards from the New jVfusicai Express Premiere A w'Urds in L.on- 
don for their much -ho no red 1999 release. The Soji ButlethL 
The Buzz: OKC school bond issue fails. 

Outside: A sea t?f teachers rally for more pay at the State CapitoL 
Seen and heard: Oklahoma City doctor Jonathan Wilks wins SI 25,000 
on Who Wants to Be a A ftUionniref 


Oprah regular Dr. Phil McGraw released his second 
bestseller, Relation ship Rescue. At year's end, the 
book had sold a million copies and had a strangle- 
hold on the New York Times bestseller list, alongside 
McGraw's earlier work. Life Strategies, Dr, Phil, 
born in Vinita, moved around Oklahoma during his 
childhood and later played linebacker and tight end 
for the University of T ulsa. In September, McGraw, 
who now lives in Dallas, appeared at the Integris 
Women*s Health Forum in Oklahoma City* 

On February 16, 15,000 teachers took a snow day 
in good weather to 'Put Education First,’ rallying ai 
the State Capitol for more pay* The issue was for 
the most part decided, but the legislature voted 
for the $3,000 a year pay raise the day of the rally* 
The raises went into effect on September I . 
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PRISM PLACE... 


A CARING COMPANY 
THAT MEANS BUSINESS 


“When you order from Prism 

Place, your corporate 

AWARD dollars BUY MORE 

THAN JUST QUALITY.” 

— General Richard Burpee, 
OKC Chamber of Commerce 


Prism Place, a division of Dale Rogers Training Center, produces the finest 
awards and other advertising specialties from quality acrylic, traditional plaques, 
shirts to key chains. When corporate companies order from Prism Place, 
they are helping our eager and productive work force receive training and 
financial independence, as well as helping individuals with disabilities 
become contributing Oklahoma cii 

Some of our corporate partners include: 

FAA ■ MCI • Six Flags • OU 
Southwestern Bell • Sonic 
Oklahoma Transportation Authority 
OCU- Boy Scouts -IKON 
First Fidelity Bank • Prudential 


tizens. 


DALE ROGERS 

TRAINING CENTER 



SINCE 1953 



2501 N. Utah • Oklahoma City, OK 73107 • (405) 946-1079 OR 1-800-687-7784 

Fax (405) 943-9710 • www.drtc.org 
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Lawttm native Sally Cams took home a Grammy in art direction for Best Recording 
Package for the I 999 Asleep at the Wheel album, Ride with Bob. Cams made her way to 
Nashville after earning $1,600 selling her mother's garage inventory. Starting as a recep- 
tionist at a design agency, she worked her way up to graphic designer. Still in Nashville and 
now a freelancer, Sally Cams Design’s clients Include big labels like MCA and BMG/Arista. 

Garth Brooks signed on for five weeks of spring training in February with the New York Mets 
baseball camp. All involved admitted Brooks didn't exactly burn it up on the field, but the 
Mets let him wear No, I anyway and applauded his excellent manners. But this was more 
than just fantasy baseball for Brooks, shown above with Derek Bell; the appearance was on 
behalf of the Touch'em All Foundation, a children's charity Brooks cofounded two years ago. 

In early February, Oklahoma Baptist University alumnus Sunday Fadulu received an 
honorary doctor of science degree from his alma mater, Fadulu, a native of Nigeria, is 
chairman of the biology department at Texas Southern University, A confirmed lab rat, 
Fadulu holds a patent for a drug based on a Nigerian plant, Fagara zenthoxy/oides, which 
shows promise for treating sickle cell anemia. 
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IT WAS HOOP DREAMS FOR OKLAHOMA BASKETBALL PLAYERS IN 

March 2000. OSU anti Tulsa made ir to the hi ire Eight in the NCAA tourney; 
OU's l.ady Sooiicrs visited the Sweet Sixteen in the women's tournament hr 
the first time ever. Congratulations go to Ttdsa County sSheriff Stanley Clajrz, 
jiamed SheriFfof r/ic Year for I 999-2000 by the Nanonai ^shcrifts Assodarkm. 
Clan/., a Republican elected to his fourth four-year rerm in November, worked 
hard throughout the year to keep the new Tulsa Jail from privatization, even 
unsuccessfully suing the Tulsa Coniiry Criminal Justice Authority, Elsewhere, 
the state cut hundreds of thousands of dollars in IMRE anddrug funding for 
public schools. Uppers: Sonic Drive-in ranked second in an indusny' magazine’s 
burger category, and several TuLsa airline mechanics hit the jackpot when their 
Kansas Powerball lortciy' ticket fetched S50 million. 

The Buzz: March Madness 

Outside: Ln N/fia responsible for second-warmest winter in state hisroiy' 
Seen and heard: Music heavies Vince Gill and Amy Grant say, do," 

Saint Patrick*^ Day proved a memorable homecoming for Oklahoma Highway 
Patrol lieutenant Tom Downs of Lawton. On January 6, Downs, setting up stop 
sticks on S,H. 92 near Chkkasha, was hit by the fleeing criminal he was 
attempting to stop. Trooper Clint Riddle and traveler Joni Terry performed an 
emergency tracheotomy on Downs, enabling him to survive the trip to an 
Oklahoma Gity hospital. Two months later. Downs was released from the Jim 
Thorpe Rehabilitation Hospital, determined to someday return to the job he 
has loved for more than twenty years. 

An Ada structure built before statehood burned to a shelf in the early-morning 
hours of March 9. The 1902 building was home to Evergreen Mills, a producer 
of livestock feed. The building* unoccupied at the time of the blaze, totaled 
damages of nearly $20 million. 
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March 2000 had even more madness than usual for Oklahoma 
college basketball teams. In the NCAA tournamentp the 
University of Tulsa Golden Hurricane and OSU Cowboys made 
it to the Sweet Sixteen^ then the Elite Eight, before losing to 
North Carolina and Florida, respectively. 


The newsman became the news in Clinton. Editor and publisher 
Charles EngJeman celebrated sixty years on the job at the Ointofi 
Daily News. Engleman, who celebrated his anniversary on March 
24, has no plans to retire. 


In March, an Oklahoma City federal judge, David L. Russell, ruled 
that school districts may drug test students. The ruling followed a 
lawsuit filed by Tecumseh students, Daniel James and Lindsay 
Earls, above, who argued that the district's drug policy amounted 
to unreasonable search and seizure. Judge Russell disagreed, and 
in a precedent-setting ruling, expanded a U,S, Supreme Court 
ruling to include testing for all extracurricular activities. 


On March 10, Norman's Vince Gill married Christian crossover 
pop star Amy Grant in Williamson County, Tennessee, In 
September, the two announced that they're expecting their first 
child in March 2001 . In April, Gill released Let's Moke Sure We 
Kiss Goodbye, a collection of upbeat love songs. 
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Vbu Ve got 3 lot to do every day At ABP, we have the 
energy to help you do (t AEP is one of the largest, 
strongest and most diversiffed energy compan/es 
anywhere. And were a leader in electricity generation 


and distribution with interests in hber^-optic iietwarks 
and e-dosfoess /o/t/at«Ves* In short, we hai/e the 
people, energy and information resources to help 
you run a better business. And we can do it today 



AMERKAN 

ELECTRIC 

POWER 


www.aep.com 
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APRIL 



APRIL 19, 1995. THE BOMBrNG OF THE ALFRED P. MURRAH FEDERAL 

Builtiing ill Oklaluima C'ity w^i.s an cvcru diat am a j^ombcr shadow upon each 
subseqLKMii April in the state. Ifstich a dark cloud can have a silver lining, this 
year hroLighi it widi the opening and dedication of the awx'-in.spiiing Okta- 
honiaCity National Memoriah The state spotlight eontiiujcd w'hen the legacy 
o^ the five Narive Ante li can piima ballerinas was featured in a documentary 
^vhich premiered at tlie Smithsonian National Museum of the American In^ 
dian. The him was made by Oklahoma City couple Shaw-nce Britran and 
Joanna Champlin, tiducationally speaking, congratulations go to Oklahoma's 
Teacher of the Year^ Mitsuye Conover, one of four htialists for Natitmal 
Teacher of the Year. April also marked the start of a state program thar will 
allow parents to set up an account for their child's college education, exempt 
from federal and state taxes. And in a controversial decision, the hnid Schot>l 
Board decided to keep TheAflt^imtiiresofIfHckk//er}yfimi as required reading 
for their high school stiidenrs taking advanced American literature dasscs/riic 
hook was originally published in 1885 and faced opposition because t>f its re- 
p ea ted u se n f ra c i a 1 d egrad i n g cp i t h e rs . 

The Buzz: /\ pa 1 1 ry sta le cen s us res p o n s e 
Outside: Spring forward 

Seen and heard: Author Billie l etts at the movie pa miere of Whm /he Hetni h 


'We come here to remember.^ Exactly five years after the bombing of the 
Alfred P. Hurrah Federal Building in downtown Oklahoma City, citizens of the 
state, survivors and victims^ families, and state and national dignitaries, 
including President Clinton, joined for the opening and dedication of the 
Oklahoma City National Memorial, The $10 million, three-acre park is 
encapsulated by two targe "gates of time’j the focal point is a long reflecting 
pool with a black granite base. On the north side of the pool, 168 chairs recall 
each of the blast"s victims. 
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Tokens of Oklahomans favorite son, WiM Rogers, were located in 
Tucson, Arizona, at the home of Clem Rogers, the adopted son 
of Will Rogers Jr, The gem was a ITat- rimmed, straw summer hat 
worn by Rogers in a photograph and later depicted in a portrait 
of him by artist Frank Szasz. Above, Joe Carter, a Wilt Rogers 
historian and impersonator, wears the hat. 

From 1 9 1 9 to 1 999, dancing wasn*t allowed at Weleetka^s 
Graham High School. But this yearns class decided to change the 
old rule, circulating a petition that got all sixty of the scKooi's 
students onboard. The school board, bowing to the pressure, 
agreed to a prom. 

It's all smiles at OLTs school of journatisrn. Edward L, Gaylord, 
editor and publisher of the OkJohoman, donated $22 million to the 
program* The money, which elevates the program from "school' 
to 'college' status, will go toward a new building (to be named 
Gaylord Hall) and an $8 million faculty endowment* The donation 
is the largest single gift to a public university in state history, 
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Two new arena football teams made the state their home this year, 
kicking off inaugural seasons in April Tulsa became home turf for 
the Talons, and Oklahoma City, left, landed the Wranglers, 





We’re adding the finishing touches 
to the power of the future. 

There’s a lot more to Touchstone Energy*' tlian .simply a new name and some window 
dre.ssing to repackage your electric cooperative. It’s more than 470 electric aw>ps iVom 
acro.ss the country joining togetlier to provide our mentlier/owners with the stateof-tlie-art 
service tliey'll need in the new millennium. Needless to say, we’re ready to paint the town. 


Alfalfa Electric Co-op 
Caddo Electric Co-op 
Central Rural Electric Co-op 
Choctaw Electric Co-op 
Cimarron Electric Co-op 
Cookson Hills Electric Co-op 
Cotton Electric Co-op 
East Central OK Electric Co-op 
Harmon Electric Association 


Indian Electric Co-op 
Kay Electric Co-op 
Kiamichi Electric Co-op 
Kiwash Electric Co-op 
Lake Region Electric Co-op 
Northeast OK Electric Co-op 
Northfork Electric Co-op 
Northwestern Electric Co-op 
Oklahoma Association of 
Electric Cooperatives 


Oklahoma Electric Co-op 
Red River Valley Rural 
Electric Association 
Rural Electric Co-op 
Southeastern Electric Co-op 
Southwest Rural Electric Association 
Tri-County Electric Co-op 
Verdigris Valley Electric Co-op 
Western Farmers Electric Co-op 


Electric Cooperatives of Oklahoma 


Your Touchstone Energy* Partner 



Powering The Needs Of A New Generation 
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ALMOST HALFWAY THROUGH THE YEAR, CALM WAS THE WORD IN 

Oklahoma* No ailamirks to speak ot, and it seems some ofMay's biggest news 
had to do with the newly dedicated national memorial in Oklahoma City. Me- 
morial visitors w*ere using the reflective pool as a wishing well, throwing their 
pennies, dimes, and quarters into the shallovv waters. Turns out the coins wreak 
havoc on the w-atcr s composition and take away from the pool's bottomless 
effect. On the hig screen, Fu/sa native Alfrc Woodard debuted this month as 
the voice of Pi lo, a mother lemur, in Disney s animated Dhiosaur. Elsewhere 
in the state, seventy-five «)f Oklahoma's finest high school students were named 
National Merit Scholars* 

The Buzz: Well-wishers, don't use die reficcrive pool for a w ishing well* 

O u ts i d e : To r n ado- fre e 
Seen and heard: I’iger in town! 


In Oklahoma since the early Eighties, Fleming Companres anoounceci it was 
moving south* The food processing company moved most of its admmistrattve 
operations to Texas, lured by tax breaks and a business ‘friendly environment. 
Some jobs will remain in Oklahoma at Fleming's shared services center* 

A year after the devastating May 3 tornadoes, many communities continued 
with reconstruction* In Moore, where more than 1 ,000 homes and apartments 
were destroyed or damaged, many homes are being rebuilt, and in Stroud, new 
companies are trying to replace the 600 jobs the town lost as a result of the 
storms. Debris removal totaled $60 million in the state. 



Scandal swept the state when bribery allegations swirled around Oklahoma 
Health Departinent deputy commissioner Brent VanMcter and Wewoka 
nursing home operator jim Smart* The charges, based mostly on taped 
conversations, resulted in a statewide nursing home investigation and 
VanMeter's dismissal. In December, the men were each found guilty, fined 
$S0,00O, and sentenced to three years in prison. Right, Jay Gregory, board 
president of the health department, reacts to developments in the scandal* 
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Softball fans across the land celebrated OU*s 
national championship win over UCLA in the 
Women's College World Series. The 3- 1 victory 
marked the first time the school has claimed a 
national women's title. OU was also the first non- 
West Coast school to win the series since I 987* 

Fifteen years after construction plans, the Sam 
Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History opened 
in Norman. Home to sisc million artifacts, it includes 
a dinosaur exhibit, a Hall of Natural Wonders, and 
galleries devoted to Native American art, birds, and 
the people of Oklahoma, 

It was a hole in one when golf great Tiger Woods* 
Junior Clinic made a stop in the state. The event, 
sponsored by the Tiger Woods Foundation and held at 
James E. Stewart Golf Course in northeast Oklahoma 
City, brought 125 kids together to learn about golf and 
benefit from some one-on-one instruction from the 
twenty-four-year-old wonder boy. 
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IN JUNE, THE LAST OF THE SPRING RAINS FELL..,AND FELL.^.AND FELL* 

Bur oil and gas prices didn't — on the contrarj^ they Mwed. Winning ways paid 
oflF: Southeastern Oklahoma State University nahbed its Hrst Division 11 hase- 
hall title, while Norman native Jason Parker hit it big Jeol>ardy!. Two Tulsa 
students, David Okada and Sarah I^ark, were named Presidential Scholars, and 
scientists announced that they had broken 99 percent of the human generic code. 
The month was also marked by exoduses irn mediate and nor-so: Bob Barry 
announced that he would step down from doing play-by-play h>r the Sooner 
football team at the end of the 2000 season after forty years oi broadcasting in 
the state, Oklahoma Count>^ District Attorney Bob Macy is leaning toward not 
running for reclection in 20(12, and coaching hot commodity Bill SeK left Uni- 
versity of Tulsa fora pricey contract at the University of Illinois. 

TheB uzz: Oil and gas prices surge. 

Outside: Water, water, everywhere 

Seen and heard: Got napkins? Krispy Krcmc will bring stores to Oklalumia* 


Two of Oklahoma's most talented college basketball players made a big splash in 
the NBA draft. Oklahoma State standout Desmond Mason, left (with coach Nate 
McMillan), went to the Seattle SuperSonks in the first round* OU's Eduardo 
Najera was originally drafted to the Houston Rockets in the second round but was 
later traded to the Dallas Mavericks. 

QuikTrip seems an unlikely savior, just ask the folks at Phillips Theological 
Seminary, founded in Enid in 1 907* For some time now, the college has been 
scattered between Enid and several buildings in Tulsa* QuikTrip president 
Chester Cadieux, a seminary board member, wanted to make a difference. In 
June, the QT board of directors donated two office buildings and 7.S acres to 
Phillips. QuikTrip will build a new seminary in Tulsa, inset, and the old buildings 
will be renovated to include classrooms, a chapel, and a library. Renovations are 
expected to be complete by June 2003* 
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An $825,000 a year salary lured Edmond native Bill Self, 
opposite, away from his basketball coaching job at Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, The much-ballyhooed Self, a hot property 
among Division I coaches, accepted the head coaching 
position at the University of Illinois in June after turning 
down a similar offer from Nebraska earlier in the spring. 
Robert *Buzz' Peterson, head coach at Appalachian State, 
replaced Self as the Golden Hurricane's new head man. 

Jason Parker of Norman won big on feopordyi during the 
second week of June, A four-day winner eligible for the 
Tournament of Champions held m 2001, Parker raked in 
a total of $59,800. On his fourth day, he tallied $28,000, 
at that time the show's fifth-highest one-day sum in 
history. Parker graduated from Norman High School in 
1988 and Is working on his doctorate in history at the 
University of Florida. 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University in Durant has 
had a winning baseball program for more than thirty 
years. Still, the Savages had never won an N AIA 
championship, despite ten trips to the tournament. 
Southeastern moved to the NCAA Division II in I 998 and 
won the world series in their very first trip, drumming 
Fort Hays State 7-2, The victory marked the Savages' 
frrst-ever national title in an event other than rodeo. 

It took thirty-four years to memorialize the worst plane 
crash in Oklahoma history. In 1966, a four-engine 
turboprop carrying young army recruits and a six-person 
crew attempted to refuel at Gene Autry Airport in 
Ardmore, But something went terribly wrong: The plane 
crashed into the Arbuckle Mountains, killing eighty-three 
of the ninety-eight on board. On June I 7, thanks to 
Ardmore's Butch Bridges, a 3,000-pound granite 
memorial, inset, containing the names and hometowns of 
those who died was dedicated at the Ardmore Airpark 
entrance in Gene Autry, at last bringing closure to family 
members and the community. 
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USUALLY KNOWN FOR SWELTERING HEAT AND TRIPLE-DIGIT TEMPS, 

this year July brought rfcord breaking weather of another breed — rain. The 
1 922 state record was broken when 3J6 inches drenched the state. While rain 
was hilling, another storm was brew'iiig at the OU Health Sciences Center in 
Tulsa, A skin cancer siudv wa\ ^ifun down after it was discov'cred that the re- 
search team disregarded FDA regulations. It resulted in resignations, lawsuits, 
and shouts ol^ a cover-up. It w^as a month of iourneying for a group of Choctaw^ 
Indians who walked the 490-mile "d rail ot Tears" of their ancestors. Tech- 
nology also made headlines, with Stroud as the state's first '\vireless village." 
j'he town's high-speed wireless network tripled previous capabilities. 

The Buzz: Oklahoma says nope to Nader, 

Outside: A surprisingly mild clime 
Seen and heard: Hanson is hack! 


When the announcement was made that the Antiques Roadshow would 
be making a stop in Tufsa, lines formed^fast. The free tickets for the 
show were grabbed up in a record-breaking fifty-five minutes. On the 
day of the taping, about 7,000 people brought their goods to the 
Maxwell Convention Center^ right, to have them appraised by experts in 
thirteen categories. The producers and appraisers then decided on fifty 
appraisals that would be taped for the three-part series, which airs in 
May 2001. The Antiques Roodshow is the highest-rated PBS series 
nationwide and has been on air for five years, 

Oklahoma has another champ on its hands. This time in the auctioneering 
world: Amy Sparks, of Alex, took home the 2000 International Auctioneer 
Champion, Women's Division, honor. The twelve-hour competition took 
place in Norfolk, Virginia, and included events in bid-calling and public 
interview. Sparks, SO, has been in the business only a few years and has 
already won various titles and awards. 
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It wasn't a ringside event but a racetrack that brought BiJI 
Goldberg back to Tulsa. The World Championship Wrestling 
superstar made an appearance in his hometown during the 
Kmart Kids Race Against Drugs^ Although Goldberg had alreadj^ 
attended a similar event in Orlando, Florida, and wasn^t sched- 
uled for Tulsa, he couldn’t pass up his hometown and joined in 
for the event. After the race, he signed baseball caps, T-shirts, 
and photos for fans. 

Green Party supporters saw red after a decision by the Okla- 
homa State Election Board in fate July. After gathering signa- 
tures on a petition that would allow candidate Ralph Nader 
inclusion on the November presidential ballot, the party came up 
102 short. Oklahoma’s election regulations require a candidate 
to obtain 36,202 registered voter signatures. The Green Party 
was able to gain ballot access for Nader in 45 states. Of the states 
refusing to accept Nader, only Oklahoma does not allow write-in 
voting for president. 

Wanna pump a little iron? How about 122 pounds worth of wife? 
In a crazy contest that challenges husbands to throw their weight 
around, holding on to your honey is what it’s all about. Oklaho^ 
noans David and Lynn Pearsall are among those who competed in 
the National Wife Carrying Contest, held in Maine this summer. 
The contest requires husbands to carry their wives while 
completing a 278-yard obstacle course that includes wading 
through waist-deep water and climbing over logs. Winners of the 
national contest compete internationally in Finland, where the 
contest originated nine years ago. The Tulsa couple placed 
twenty-third out of forty-six couples. 

HMMBop once again. Three years after the craze that began 
with a catchy tune sung by three blond brothers from Tulsa, the 
whole thing started again. Isaac, Taylor, and Zac, collectively 
known as Hanson, released their second full-fledged album, 7brs 
Time Around, in May. In July, the brothers began a world tour in 
their hometown. Along with deeper voices came a grown-up 
sound, with less pop and more guitan it debuted at number 
nineteen on Bitthaard magazine’s music chart. Hanson made their 
first stop the Tulsa Performing Arts Center, packed with 2,500 
screaming fans. The last tour date of the year was November 17 
in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. 
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AUGUST 


THE LONG, HOT SUMMER WORE ON, AND OKLAHOMANS LAID LOW, 

Despite August’s sluggish pace, news sizzled. Art aficionados flocked to the 
air conditioned halls of Tulsa’s Philhrook Museum to see the original Van 
Goghs, Cczannes, Picassos, and Monets on display at ‘'The rriumpli of French 


Painting'’ exhibit. State ACT test scores rose, surpassing the national average 
in English for the first time, Claremorc’s Rogers State College received accredit 
cation to grant bachelor's degrees and was renamed Rogers Stare University. 
And though still too high, officials breached a sigh of relief that the number of 
Oklahoma children living in povert)' is declining, A sad farewell goes to the 
Keebler broken cookie outlet in Marietta (remember the billboards advertis- 
ing a bag of cookies for 99 cents?), which dosed in mid 'August because of 
product liability concerns. 

The Buzz: Back to school 
Outside: Water, water, anyv^'here? 

Seen (but not heard): James Garner bares his backside in Space Cowboys. 

Norman native James Garner had a big 2000. He made memorable small-screen 
appearances as a hospital administrator on the now-cancelled CBS medical drama 
Chicago Hope and the voice of God in the controversial and short-lived God, the Devil, 
and Bob, But the yearns highlight was the August release of Space Co wboys, a Clint 
Eastwood directed, big*budget blockbuster about aging astronauts on a troubleshoot^ 
ing mission to outer space. In the film, Garner, 72, plays Tank Sullivan, a navigator- 
turned-Baptist-preacher from Oklahoma sent to repair a damaged satellite. 

The state's keeping the faith, despite desecration of 93 headstones in the Jewish 
section of the Rose Hill Memorial Cemetery in Tulsa. In August, two young men were 
charged with one felony and B9 misdemeanor counts in the incident. Shortly after the 
vandalism, hundreds attended a reconsecration ceremony, praying and paying 
respects. The headstones are being repaired, and the perpetrators have been 
sentenced. The incident brought a flurry of protest against Oklahoma's nonexistent 
hate crimes legislation. 
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In the early-morning hours of August J I , officer Jeffery Rominger followed a fleeing vehicle driven by 
Patrick Kiplinger up an Oklahoma City MO ramp traveling east on westbound MO* Within seconds, the 
two were caught in a collision with trooper Matthew Evans' westbound vehicle and a tractor-traiier. 
Rominger, Evans* Kiplinger* and Martin Hughes — ^Kiplinger's 1 5-year*old nephew— were killed in the crash. 
Countless families mourned* and officials called for a law enforcement communication system to help 
prevent future tragedies. 

Above right* Talk about Oying dinosaurs. A Tulsa company* Shared Replicators, worked with the Tulsa 
Technology Center to produce a life-sisced replica of a Triceratops skull* which was then flown to the 
Smithsonian Institution and attached to the rest of a reproduced skeleton. Shared Replicators used 
computerized ultraviolet lasers to trace a 3-D Image of the skull, which was then meticulously formed in 
plastic. The project was completely donor-funded. 
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They close doesn^t matter anywhere but in horseshoes. 
Still, Bob May fouf ht the good fight against PGA tour titan 
and fellow Southern Californian Tiger Woods in the PGA 
Championship tournament at the Valhalla Golf Club in 
Louisville, Kentucky. May, an OSU product, battled Woods 
hole for hole right up to sudden death in the fmal round. 
Instead the win went to Tiger* who had won four of the last 
five major championships. 


Below, At long last, car tag reform has become a reality in 
Oklahoma. On August 22, State Question 69 1 passed by a 
landslide, lowering annual tag fees to a maximum of for 
noncommercial vehicles. Excise taxes will now be assessed on 
the sale prices for new and used cars rather than the 
manufacturer’s suggested delivered price. 
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SEPTEMBEft WASH T WITHOUT CONTROVERSY. AMID MUCH PROTEST, 


rhe OU Health Sciences Center said sayonara to its emergency medical program. 
After years of debate and contested petitions, the state's cockfighting protesters 
failed lo get their issue on the November ballot. Meanwhile, back home, air 
conditioners hummed and grass faded from green to crisp as the long, hot sum- 
mer drought dragged. From the world of sport.s: For the first time ever, alcoht>l 
will he allowed at sporting events at Of^U — in corporate skyboxes only. Sooner 
athletes brought home medals from the summer Olympic games. And not loitg 
ago, the Oklahoma Cit)^ Blazers htjckey ream looked like short timers. In Sep- 
cemher, the team, now owned hv Express (\TsonneFs Boh Funk, signed a five- 
year lease to play in the n()t-yet-finished downtown arena. Funk also created 
Express Sports Grtmp this month, a sports management organization. 

The Buzz: Bum ban 


Outside: Can you say '1mt’'? Can you say ‘‘dry"? 

Seen and heard: Gloria Steinem marries David Bale in S til well. 


OklahoToa was well represented at the sunrimer Olympic games. Former OSU 
pitcher Michele Smith, right, snagged a gold on the U.S. women’s softball 
team; Ryan Franklin of Shawnee pitched his way to gold for the U,S. baseball 
team; Michael Blackwood and Danny McFarlane, former OU track stars, won 
bronze medals for Jamaica in the 4z400 relay; Lawton native Chryste Gaines 
won a bronze in the 4xl00 relay; John Godina, born in Fort Sill, took bronze in 
shot put: and Norman’s Sammie Henson was awarded the silver medal in 
freestyle wrestling* 

Hillary Clinton stopped by Democratic Party mainstay Mike Turpen's Okla- 
homa City home on September 27 and walked away with $ 1 03,250. Clinton, 
making a campaign appearance for her New York senatorial contest, shook 
hands and posed for pictures with more than a hundred supporters. 

Following a fifty-five day, record-setting drought, rain fell in Oklahoma on 
September 22 and 23. After a searing August (the fifth-hottest on record and the 
driest month ever), Oklahomans were thankful for a cold front that brought not 
only the wet stuff but cooler temperatures. With drought came fire. All over the 
state, theheatanddry conditions resulted in massive property losses. 
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Since she was a little girl in Oklahoma City, Megan Mullally has loved to 
perform. More recently, the Casady graduate and former member of 
Ballet Oklahoma snared an Emmy for her supporting role in the NBC 
sitcom, Witi A Grace* Mullally plays the brash, politically incorrect 
socialite Karen Walker, who works, or rather doesn’t work, as Grace 
Adler’s assistant. 

Two Oklahoma public schools received big honors in September. Offspring 
magazine named the Stillwater and Thomas school systems among the top 
one hundred schools in the country out of the 15,892 it surveyed. Mean- 
while, seniors at the Oklahoma School of Science and Mathematics had the 
nation’s highest score on the ACT test for the second time in three years. 
Above, Lucky Stillwater students leave campus. 

One of the unlikeliest events of the year was feminist icon Gloria 
Steinem’s wedding to South African entrepreneur David Bale at Wilma 
Mankiller’s Stilwell home. The never-married Steinem, 66, long a close 
friend of Mankiller's, said of her wedding, *t hope this proves what 
feminists have always said — that feminism is about the ability to choose 
what’s right at each time of our lives/ Mankiller’s husband, Charlie Soap, 
conducted the ceremony along with an Oklahoma judge. 
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The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahomci Today is 
now available. Call today to reserve your copy of this critically acclaimed 
issue for only $9.95, plus $4 for shipping and handling. Major credit cards 
accepted. This expanded edition will not be included with regular 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today. 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www^oklahomatoday.com 
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ALTHOUGH OCTOBER WAS A CALM MONTH FOR THE STATE, 


Okliihama stories ran the gamut. Wilma Mankiller, former Cherokee Nation 
chief, was among thirt}'-iiinc women featured in the Da I las- based Women's 
Museum. 1'he exhibit, entitled “Unforgecrable Women,” was unveiled on 
October I. And while wc can't get enough of Garrh, news came of another 
Oklahoma countr)^ singer. Br>^an White. The singer married soap opera ac- 
tress Erika Page. The marriage comes at the same time as the rdcitse of White's 
greatest hits album. In the season of harvest, the small town of Catoosa reaped 
rewards when 1 944 graduate Maurice Marion bestowed hk alma mater with 
a S 1 ,5 million endowment. Said school superintendent Darrell Gwarrney, ‘*lt's 
probably one of the biggest events in the history of the school district.” I low's 
that for a cornucopia? 

The Buzz: The new OSU logo i.s heating folks up. 

Outside: Fall back 


Seen and heard: The month ()f Garth — seen and heard all over the place 


The year was filled with news for country singer Garth Brooks. First came an 
American Music Award for Artist of the Nineties. Then, in the midst of rumors 
of an on-and-off-again divorce from wife of fourteen years, Sandy, Brooks 
became something of a hero in October when he and another man alerted 
two CoUinsviUe boys of a house fire and drove them to safety. Also in October, 
Garth and friends celebrated the sate of more than JOO million albums by a 
solo artist. The invitation-only event was attended by 1 , 1 00 of Brooks^ closest 
colleagues. Here, the superstar gets misty-eyed as Trisha Yearwood, Martina 
McBride, and Steve Wariner reflect on memories of Brooks over the past 
decade. Before the event. Brooks announced that he plans to retire after 
releasing and promoting one more album. 


Controversy surrounded a decision by Oklahoma State University to change 
the school's look and introduce a new family of logos. Opinions of the new 
design varied, with some 2,000 alumni, students, and fans starting a petition to 
reinstate the former logos. The logo change is the ninth in school history. 
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Bob Macy may have to break hts promise. The District Attorney of 
Oklahoma County, who vowed to prosecute Terry Nichols for his involve- 
ment with the Oklahoma City bombing, has been dismissed from the case. 
Defense complaints prompted a hearing which resulted In Macy's disqualifi' 
cation, with Judge Ray Dean Linder of Alva citing a 'blatant open violation 
of the rules of professional conduct/ The defense claims comments made 
to various media make it impossible for Nichols to have an impartial jury. 
Nichols was convicted in a federal trial and sentenced to life In prison 
without the possibility of release. Macy has appealed his removal. 


It*s been fifty-five years since Jack Blanchard of Oklahoma City jumped 
out of a plane in the Himalayas. Blanchard, an army flight officer, was 
transporting supplies to American troops in China when the engines on 
his plane quit on a night flight, forcing a parachute escape. Hours after 
Blanchard landed on the side of a mountain, he found a trail that led him 
to the Chinese, who took him to a U.S. military base. There, he under- 
went back surgery, making him eligible for a Purple Heart. In I99S he 
began seeking the medal he never received, and this year he at last 
received his much -deserved honor. Blanchard, now 84, was awarded 
several medals for his service, including the Bronze Star. 

Seems Assistant Attorney General John Maisch has been moonlighting. 
The thirty year old was picked as Oklahomans Bachelor of the Year and 
was featured in Cosmopolitan magazine*s 'AN About Men* issue. Haisch, 
an Aries, cited pagers and cursing as first date turnoffs and said his 
dream date includes eating on the balcony of his seventeenth floor 
apartment overlooking downtown Oklahoma City. 
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why the University of Oklahoma 


Is a National Leader! 


In Academics 


• OU's freshman class is ihc 
highest ranked at a public university 
in the history of Oklahoma. The 
class includes 290 Stale Regents 
Scholars, students who rank in the 
top one-half of 1 percent in the 
nation in test scores. 

• OU ranks at the top per capita in 
the nation among all public 
universities in the enrollment of 
National Merit Scholars. 

• OU recently concluded its Reach 
for Excellence Campaign with more 
than $514 million raised, more than 
twice the original goal of 

$200 million, placing OU in the top 
four in U.S. history among 
completed campaigns at public 
universities. 

• The Reach for Excellence 
campaign has pushed OU into the 
top 15 public universities in the 
nation in private endowment per 
student, and almost tripled the 
number of faculty endowments, 

• OU ranks llrsi among the Big 12 
universities in the growth of research 
funding. 

• The University has created an 
Honors College and is developing 
one of the strongest honors programs 
among public universities in the 
United Stales, Fourteen hundred 
students participate in small cla,s,ses 
of 22 or less. Former Oxford 
professor and official historian of 
television's The History Channel 
Steven Gill on serves as Dean of the 
Honors College. 


In Student Life 

• OU has twice 
received the Templeton 
Foundation Award as a 
character^building 
college. OU is one of the 
few larger public 
comprehensive 
universities on the list. 

Most are small, private or 
religion-based colleges, 

• OU has faculty 
families living in special 
apartments with our students in all 
major residence halls, 

• The University of Oklahoma has 
the largest international exchange 
program among Big 12 universities 
and likely among all U.S. colleges 
and universities, holding 1 19 
reciprocal agreements with 
universities in 51 nations on all 
continents, 

• This year marks the completion 
of a $16 million renovation of our 
student union buHding, the 
Oklahoma Memorial Union. The 
renovation includes a new wing that 
brings together in one place the 
offices of major student 
organizations to encourage 
cooperation and a greater sense of 
family. 

• OU was one of only six 
Division 1 NCAA universities in the 
nation to receive the Champs Awml 
from Division I athletic directors for 
providing a well-rounded quality of 
life experience for siudeiii athletes. 




New Tulsa Campus 

• The University of Oklahoma's 
new Schusterman Center campus is 
helping ensure an improved quality 
of life for the citizens of Tulsa and 
northeastern Oklahoma through 
OU's expanded education, research 
and patient care programs. The 
Schusterman Center houses 
academic programs for students and 
hcalth-care professionals in 
medicine, nursing, public health, 
pharmacy, and allied health, wliich 
includes occupational therapy and 
physical therapy. Also recently 
introduced on the Tulsa campus are 
new technology degree programs 
designed to address specific needs of 
Tulsa businesses, including master's 
degrees in computer engineering and 
information si tidies. 

Why Is OU Becoming 
A National Leader? 

• The OU faculty, staff and 
students are working together to 
build a great university because they 
know that no state has truly become 
great without having a university of 
national stature. OU is committed to 
becoming a role model to help 
public education in our entire nation. 
OU believes that Oklahoma's young 
people deserve the very best, OU is 
determined that Oklahoma students 
will never again have to leave oiir 
state to get a university education 
second to none. 


The Univenity fff Oklahoma is afi equal opportimity imtitutimh 


OU - committed t 
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Each year Georgia-Pacific, manufacturer of Angel Soft bath tissue, 
chooses ‘Angels in Action^ — an honor given to those who have done 
something heroic, something for the good of their community, or 
been in a tragic situation and made the best of it. This year, 
Bethany Grace Essary, a four year old from Wagoner County, 
received the honor. She was playing in a small outbuilding at her 
father's home when the building caught fire with Bethany inside, 
resulting in third-degree burns over 45 percent of her body* The 
accident happened in December 1999; Bethany has since become 
an active preschooler once again* 


Just a couple of months after state officials announced that an 
American Indian statue would grace the top of the capitol's new 
dome, an artist was selected. Senator Kelly Haney, 59, who sculpts 
and paints under the name Enoch Kelly Haney, was chosen from an 
original pool of twenty^two artists who presented portfolios to the 
selection commission* His winning design features an Indian in motion, 
with lance and shield in hand, protecting the lands of Oklahoma. The 
bronze statue, at nearly twenty feet tall, will cost $250,000 and rest 
atop the $20 million capitol dome, set for completion on Statehood 
Day, November 1 6, 2002. Haney, a Oemocratic legislator since 1 9S 1 , 
declined the $50,000 commission. His works have been in exhibits 
throughout the United States, Europe, and Asia. 


In an effort to cut Oklahoma's divorce rate by a third within a 
decade, Governor Prank Keating and First Lady, Cathy, have 
launched the Marriage Initiative— the nation's first statewide 
cooperative effort to preserve and strengthen marriage and reduce 
divorce. The initiative includes the ‘Oklahoma Marriage Covenant,' 
which requires participating engaged couples to go through four to 
six months of premarital counseling. Oklahoma currently has the 
second-highest divorce rate in the country. 
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WHILE THE REST OF THE NATION WAS FLAILING IN A SEA OF 

uncounted ballots, Oklahoma, with its easily decided electoral votes, took a step 
back to watch the excitement. The tight race was one of the closest, and with 
Florida’s votes contested, it was sure to be a photo finish. If all eyes weren’t on 
CNN, they were on ESPN, where talk of OU’s number-one ranked football team 
and the possibility of a Big 1 2 championship! — maybe more? — was on everyone’s 
lips. Recognition came to Coach B<jb Stoops and quarterback Josh HeupuT who 
picked up Walter Camp trophies for Coach and Player of the Year, leaving many 
Oklahomans thinking of a better p!air for the presidential team. 

The Buzz: Hanging chads 
Outside: Aah...fall 
Seen and heard: Sooner Magic 


In a heated presidential race fit for the history books, things didn’t end up 
quite so close in Oklahoma. In a decidedly conservative state (Oklahomans 
have voted Republican in every presidential election since 1 964), George W. 
Bush, shown here with Governor Frank Keating at an Oklahoma City 
fundraiser in 1999, easily won Oklahoma’s eight electoral votes, defeating 
Democratic candidate Al Gore. Bush received 60.3 1 percent of the votes 
with 744,337 to Gore’s 474,276. 

Cross-country commuters will spend a little less time in the wild blue yonder 
now that the Tulsa International Airport offers direct daily flights to Los 
Angeles. The three-hour American Airlines flight has been a decade-long 
aspiration of Tulsa officials, who hope to add more direct flights in the future. 
In Oklahoma City, travelers can get a direct flight to New York’s LaGuardia 
via Continental Airlines. Top right inset. Travelers settle in for American’s 
first-ever nonstop flight on November I from Tulsa to Los Angeles. 

Rebecca Lockhart, 73, made news when she was inducted into the National 
Cowgirl Hall of Fame in Fort Worth, Texas. The Ryan resident, one of four 
women who joined the hall’s 149 inductees, founded the American Paint 
Stock Horse Association, the second-largest horse association in the world. 
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tn November* the Ok/ahomon reported that a poJice freezer 
corttaining biological evidence had broken down* tainting 
samples from up to I ^000 criminal cases dating to I 984. The 
problem could affect the launch of a DNA testing program 
that involves submitting evidence that might exonerate 
wrongfully imprisoned convicts. 

The University of Oklahoma is now home to a collection of 33 
French impressionist works of art once belonging to Clara 
Wei tzenh offer. The OU patron donated the collection^ which is 
now located in the Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art and includes 
masterpieces by artists such as Monet* Degas* and Van Gogh. 
Considered the single most important gift of its kind to a public 
university* the bequest is valued at an estimated $50 million. 

Norman pilot Robert Ragozzino, 42* set a world record when 
he completed the fastest and furthest around-the-world flight 
in an open-cockpit Stearman biplane. Ragozzino^s solo flight, 
which began in June and totaled more than 23,000 miles, 
tasted 1 70 days. 

The old Mercy Hospital in Oklahoma City was reduced to 
rubble when the decision to demolish the building was carried 
out after more than a decade of uncertainty. Once a 145-bed 
hospital* the structure has been vacant since I 974. The city 
has had possession of the building for the last ten years. 
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THE GOOD NEWS: HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL BEHEMOTH JENKS 

won its fifth straight Class 6 A state championship weeks after being named 
the number five program in the nation by USA Toe{dy And number two by the 
Fox Fab 50. Not-so-good: Winter storms made those last few shopping days 
before Christmas tough to maneuver, not to mention seriously cramping the 
style of postholiday shoppers around the state. Oklahoma is one of ten states 
losing a congressioniil seat in 2002 as a result of the 2000 census. In the legal 
arena, Judge Richard IT Maesch upheld Timothy McVeigh *s decision to waive 
further appeals: McVeigh may he executed as early as sSpring 2001 . On the new 
and different front: Lcs Miles, OSU's head football coach, gave nearly half his 
salan' to his a.s.sLsrants. Sonic CEO Cliff Hudson ran unopposed as the first 
chairman of the beleaguered Oklahoma City school board, and a chunk of 
historic Route 66 is beaded m the National Museum of American History in 
Wa.shington, D.C., as part of a 2003 exhibit called “America on the Move/' 
The Buzz: Mr. President? 

Outside: Let it snow, let it snow, let it snow. 

Seen and heard: Toby Keith gets a green thumb while planting trees in 
to mad o- ravaged M oo re * 


In one of the closest votes in Heisman history, OU quarterback Josh Heupel 
came in second to Florida State quarterback Chris Weinke, right, Weinke's 
margin was a spare seventy-six points. Drew Brees of Purdue and LaDainian 
Tomlinson of Texas Christian, left, were also finalists. Here, the Heisman 
finalists share a laugh during the trophy ceremony at New York's Downtown 
Athletic Club on December 9, 


Be careful what you wish for; Christmas 2000 wasn't only white, it was icy, gray, 
and virtually unnavigabie. Throughout the state, ice, sleet, and snow covered the 
landscape, leaving thousands of residents without utilities. An earlier storm the 
second week of December gave Oklahoma adults a chance to test their winter 
driving skills and kids a chance to savor those merry snow days of youth. 

Right, Beavers Bend Resort Park after the Christmas snowstorm. 
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early December^ former First Lady and current First Mother 
Barbara Bush, above^ stopped tn at the University of Central 
Oklahoma to read to forty Edmond second and third grade students- 
Bush was in town for a literacy event sponsored by Community 
Educational Opportunity of Edmond. 

After being toyed with by former Boise State coach Dirk Koetter 
(who later took a |ob with Arizona State), Oklahoma State hired 
former assistant Les Miles, right, a Dallas Cowboys assistant coach. 
After his hiring, Miles, who insists he's never in his life done anything 
for money, promptly parceled out $300,000 of his $700,000 salary 
package to his slew of assistant coaches. He also hired OSU favorite 
and former quarterback Mike Gundy as assistant head coach and 
offensive coordinator* 

Finally, OSU's Gallagher-lba Arena, left, reopened on December 17, 
The SS2 million renovation blended old and new and doubled seating 
capacity. Open since 1938, Gallagher-lba is one of the nation's most 
venerable^ — and loudest— basketball facilities- The renovation was 
paid for with student activity funds, season tickets, and a tax on 
Stillwater residents- 
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TO THESE TEN OKLAHOMANS, WE SAY GOODBYE. 


In a year of new beginnings, there was also sobering final iry, reminding us chat the year 
2000 marked passages for some. Vhe wives ot two of Oklahomans most powerful politi- 
cians were laid to rest by loving family members, an all-roo-youthful corporate executive 
succumbed to cancer, and the son of Oklahoma’s favorite son passed on — the last of 
the Cherokee’s Kid’s own brood. Oklahoma Today recognizes these ten men and women, 
just a few of the remarkable individuals who died in the first year of the new millenium. 



lust two and a hah 
months after former 
Speaker of the House 
Carl Albert died (page 
1 8), his beloved wife, 
Mary Harmon Albert, 
79, also passed away. 
Born and educated in 
South Carolina, she 
dewoted her life to her 
husband, a son and 
daughter, and four 
grandchildren. David 
Albert told the Oklaho- 
man that the two 
months I'b I lowing 
Speaker Albert’s death 
had been difficult for his 
mother. "'She just stayed 
around the house... and 
looked at pictures of my 
dad. My mother clearly 
lived for my dad.” 


Shirley Bdlmon. 72, 
of Billings, will best be 
remembered as an 
Oklahoma Hrst ladyj 
she was married to 
[wo'tinie Republican 
governor Henn^ 
Rellmon. Those clo.se 
ro her, however, will 
recall an avid football 
fan, a ''warm, down-to- 
earth, kind’* mother, a 
doll manyfacturer, and 
a cafe ow ner. Bellmon 
died in July, while on 
vacation in Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. 


ONEOK chairman 
and CEO Lariy 
Bmmmett, 49, had 
worked lor Oklahoma 
Natural Gas since 1974 
before being named to 
the top corporate 
position in 1994. 
Known for his leader- 
ship skills. Brum met 
took the ct>mpany from 
a local utility with 
assets of SI billion to a 
diversified natural gas 
company with assets of 
more than SS billion. 
Bmmmett, who had 
three children, died of 
cancer in August. 


Tulsa geologist John 
Harris became an 
independent consultant 
after several years tjf 
working for Sranolind 
(Amoco). A specialLsr 
in carbonate structures, 
he was knowm for his 
CO m m u n I t)H n vo 1 ve- 
ment with students of 
all ages and in later 
years for his support of 
the Tulsa Spoken 
Word movement. Born 
in the back of a 
barbershop in Eurley 
in 1926, Harris died in 
September. 


Oklahoma City arts 
patron Frank 
Hightower died in 
October at his home. 

A graduate of Yale 
Universir)^ he was a 
founding trustee of 
Casady School and was 
active in supporting 
the metro community 
both in funding and in 
scrv'ice, including 
projects like the 
Myriad Botanical 
Gardens and under- 
writing Julia Child’s 
cooking program on 
OETA. Hightower 
served in the army 
during World War II 
at the American 
Embassy in Moscow. 
He was 78. 
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taught us how to be suceessful from competitiveness. We iamted that drive from him, and that helped 
tfs (Wfirome things. — former NBA superstar Mark Price on hts father, basketbali coach Denny Price 




Benjamin Holcomb 


Mary Eddy Jones 


Denny Price 


Jim Rogers 


Charles P. Seger 





Benjamin Harrison 
Holcomb, who at the 
age of^ 107 was the 
o kies I man ever to 
shoot a deer, died in 
December at Ilk In 
October 1 999* the 
Apache native was 
named 'khe oldest 
living man on earrh'' 
by the (luinness Book of 
Records. 


Oklahoma City 
philanthropist Mary 
Eddy Jones played a 
pivotal role in bringing 
the arts to central 
Oklahotna. Widow of 
automobile king Fred 
Jones, she served on 
many boards but was 
particularly keen on 

the Fred Jones Jr. 
Memorial An Center 
at OU, endowed in 
honor of their son. She 
died in April. 1 hough 
she kept her age a 
secret, she was thought 
to be in her nineties. 


Basketball coach and 
Former OU basketball 
star Denny Price died 
in July vvhile shooting 
baskets at Hnid's 
YMCA with t>ldest son 
Mark, a former NBA 
star, and youngest son 
Brent, who plays for 
the NBA's Vioxcouver 
Grizzlies. Price, who 
coached For Phillips 
University and the 
Phoenix Suns, had 
recently cakeii the 
Oklahoma Storm, a 
USBL ream in Fnid, 
under his wing. Fhe 
Enid YMCA has been 
named in Ids honor. 


Jim Rogers, the last 
surviving child of 
Oklahoma iavorirc son 
Will Rogers, died in 
April after a hout with 
cancer. Ri>gers, of 
Bakersfield, Ckdifornia, 
had served the Will 
Rogers Memorial in 
Clarcinore as family 
representative but 
resigned that position a 
month before his 
death. Of his father, he 
once said, '"We grew' 
up with two metu WR 
and Dad.” Rogers, 84, 
was interred in the 
family comb on the 
memorial grounds in 
Clarcniore. 


Tulsa attorney Charles 
Seger was often 
considered the inspira- 
tion for the cartoon 
c ii a rac ter M idia el J . 
Dooncsbury. Seger, 
who died in November 
at age 52, attended 
Yale U n i vers i ty i n t h c 
late I with 
cartoonist Garry 
IVudeau, who created 
an early prototype of 
'T)<j ones bury” called 
"Bull 'Fales,” published 
in the Yale Recorti. 
Frudeau introduced 
into '‘Bull Tales” a 
conservative young 
Fuisan whom many 
thought to be pat- 
terned after Seger, A 
graduate of the OU 
School of l^w' and a 
CO m m u n i t y- mind ed 
Episcopalian, Seger 
served on the first 
AIDS task force in 
Oklahoma in 1987. 
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THE SIMMONS ERA, 1994-2000 

AFTER SIX YEARS AT THE HELM OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 

ct-am, head coach Bob Simmons called ic quits in November. Simmons, in the midst of his 
third straight losing season, resigned under pressure from the OSU administration. • In 1994, 
OSU hired Simmons, then assistant coach at the University Colorado, to reverse the for- 
tunes of its bdeagured program, which had lost eighteen straight conference game.s and com- 
piled a record of 18-45-3 \n its previous six seasons. Although he never turned OSU into a 
national powerhouse, Simmons did restore respectability to the team during his six- year ten- 
ure in Stillwater He guided the Cowboys to a 1 997 appearance in the Alamo Bowl, the team’s 
first bowl appearance since 1988. Most importantly, he notched three wins in six attempts 
against arch rival Oklahoma, making him only the second coach in OSU histor)^ to compile 
a .500 record against the Sooners. • But Simmons’ most significant victory does not appear 
in the win column. In early 1 998, with his kidneys functioning at a dangerously low lex^l, he 
finally agreed to accept a transplant from a woman who had been begging him to rake her 
kidney. The eager donor? Simmons’ wife, Linda. In March 1998, Simmons underwent suc- 
cessful transplantsurgcry. Less than two weeks later, he was back on the field, coaching spring 
practice. • Soon after Simmons’ resignation, OSU hired Dallas Cowboys assistant coach Les 
Miles to replace him. Although Simmons’ coaching future remains uncertain, OSU athletic 
director Terry Don Phillips is certain that Simmons will land on his feet. "Coach Simmons? 
Don’t worry' about him. I promise you, he’ll continue his success.’' 


By Adam Buckley Cohen 
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We're Changing 
the Map of 
Oklahoma 

# Now Open! Kilpatrick 

New section opened September 1 that now extends the original Kilpatrick 
Turnpike from 1-35 west to Northwest Highway. The section from Northwest 
Highway extending south to SW 15th will open around the first of 2001. 

^ Now Open! Creek west 

This section connecting the Creek Turnpike at U.S. Highway 75 to the Turner 
Turnpike near the Sapulpa Interchange opened December 15th, 2000. 

^ Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

Creek East & Broken Arrow 

This section connecting the the Creek Turnpike at U.S. 69 to the 1-44 
Interchange of the Will Rogers Turnpike will open around the first of 2002. 

^ Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

H. E. Bailey 

This section connecting he H.E. Bailey Turnpike in Grady Country to Norman 
will open in two phases. The first, from Highway 62 to Highway 76, will open 
in the summer of 2001 while the second, from Highway 76 to the H.E. Bailey 
will open around the first of 2002. 
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